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THE KHAKI JOURNALISTS, 1917-1919 

The greatest initial task of America's participation in the 
world war was to get the many tongues of the nation to speak 
the same language of loyalty and patriotism. A few critical 
months passed after the resolution of April 6, 1917, before it be- 
came indisputably clear that the war was the people's war as 
well as the government's war. However important it may have 
been to arouse the civilian population to an understanding of the 
nation 's peril, immediate and unerring results were required in 
dealing with the great conscript and volunteer armies. These 
huge aggregations of men accurately reflected the diversified 
population from which they sprang, with its differences of na- 
tionality, education, patriotism, pacifism, and amenability to dis- 
cipline. Yet these men were the raw material from which 
armies must quickly be manufactured to meet the challenge of 
the German kaiser. Under the American democratic system 
these men of many traditions and multifarious training must be 
taught, within a short space of time, to divest themselves of their 
peace-time ideas of individual liberty and to grasp the indis- 
pensable military conceptions of obedience and esprit de corps. 

For the accomplishment of these objects, probably the most 
powerful single factor was an agency that was unthought of 
when the conscription law was passed by congress — the soldier 
press. A free press has always been the possession of a free 
people ; and it is not surprising that a soldier press should have 
been the product of our democratic armies. Beginning with 
September, 1917, the camps and cantonments in the United 
States gave birth to more than sixty full-fledged newspapers; 
the American expeditionary forces overseas established a score 
or more journals; and after the armistice was signed, news- 
papers began to appear in the hospitals at home and abroad 
wherever soldiers were convalescing from injuries. The soldier 
press probably rendered its greatest service in the early months 
of the war when the men, fresh from civilian occupations, were 
undergoing the difficult processes of adjustment and assimila- 
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tion attendant on the transition to military life. There were 
only two large camps in the United States in which the soldiers 
did not have their own organs, and in some camps two or even 
more papers were published. 

It would be difficult to say where the idea of establishing camp 
newspapers originated, for it seemed to occur spontaneously to 
people in several parts of the country. In the earlier wars of 
the United States such newspapers had been established. As 
far back as the revolutionary war the soldiers are known to have 
seized deserted newspaper offices and published army organs as 
long as the troops remained in the vicinity. One effort was even 
of a more ambitious character. "While the British forces occu- 
pied New York and controlled the newspapers printed there, the 
New Jersey legislature as a war measure promoted the estab- 
lishment of the New-Jersey Journal at Chatham. The patriot 
army under Washington, not far away, helped its publisher with 
"Nine Hundred Wt of old Tent Unfitt for service," later with 
"Eight Hundred Three Quarters & Twelve pound old Tent 
Cloath," and on other occasions with "Two Bundles Old Tent 
Rags w' Two Hundred One Quarter" and similar contributions. 
All these were used for the manufacture of paper, which was 
very difficult to obtain. In addition, the army actually furnished 
a large amount of white paper out of its meager stores in order 
that the soldiers might have a newspaper which gave news of 
the American side of the struggle. 

During the Mexican war army newspapers were also to be 
found in many of the camps. The army under General Winfield 
Scott had its own organ known as the American Flag ; and there 
were other papers such as the Sentinel, published at Tampico; 
the American Star, issued at Jalapa; the Picket Guard, pub- 
lished at Saltillo ; and the Eagle, printed at Vera Cruz. During 
the civil war newspapers likewise sprang up wherever the 
armies went; but most of them were short-lived, being printed 
on presses found in captured southern towns. These news- 
papers frequently assumed an attitude of criticism and reproof 
toward superior officers that would not have been tolerated in 
the late war. For example, the Federal Knapsack, issued "at 
uncertain intervals" by the 125th regiment, Ohio volunteers, 
printed its third number on March 20, 1863, on an abandoned 
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newspaper press in Franklin, Tennessee ; one barbed paragraph 
asserted: "If reducing the rank of officers for mis-conduct or 
ill-management were as frequent an occurrence as promoting 
them for good luck or bravery, the service would be greatly ben- 
efited. ' ' In another place the editors took occasion ' ' to suggest 
the propriety of a strong reserve nearer to our pickets on this 
side of the river. ' ' 

In no previous war, however, were military newspapers as 
systematically established or as widely influential as in the war 
just closed. Lieutenant L. R. Fairall, who at that time was ed- 
itor of the Camp Dodger of Camp Dodge, Iowa, declared in an 
article in the Infantry Journal : ' ' This war has developed many 
new things for the army. And when it is all over, military his- 
torians will find that one of the most powerful forces in develop- 
ing the much-boasted morale of our Yankee army was the soldier 
press." 

The first important step toward the establishment of camp 
newspapers came through the formation of the Trench and 
Camp chain of weekly newspapers in October, 1917. This 
far-reaching enterprise was launched by the national war 
work council of the Y. M. C. A. Mr. George E. Vincent, pres- 
ident of the Rockefeller foundation, had first urged the de- 
sirability of such a league of papers upon the war work council ; 
but the difficulties in the way of working out the details of the 
plan seemed insuperable. Mr. J. S. Bryan, however, editor of 
the Richmond News-Leader (Virginia), who had been working 
independently on a similar project, was able to come to the as- 
sistance of the war work council with concrete proposals. Mr. 
Bryan's plan was the outcome of consultations with newspaper 
publishers in cities adjacent to training camps in many sections 
of the country. As adopted by the war work council, it provided 
that the Y. M. 0. A. should furnish, at its own expense, half the 
contents of the newspaper in the form of syndicated matrices, 
from which newspaper press plates could easily be made, and 
that publishers in nearby cities should set up the other half of 
the newspaper from ' ' copy ' ' furnished from the local camp and 
then complete the printing of the edition. 

The Trench and Camp chain eventually consisted of weekly 
newspapers in thirty-eight of the great training camps, extend- 
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ing from coast to coast and from the gulf to the lakes. Many of 
these papers would have been creditable even to large cities; 
few of them were distinctly poor. In accordance with Mr. 
Bryan's plan, one half of each copy of a Trench and Camp news- 
paper was national in scope, its contents applying to all the 
camps and to military matters in general. This portion was 
filled with cartoons, editorials, stories, and poems produced by 
soldiers in the various cantonments, and it also contained spe- 
cial articles on military subjects, social hygiene, lessons in ele- 
mentary French, and other instructive matter. The other half 
of the paper was made up of news items and editorials dealing 
exclusively with the life and activities of the camp in which the 
edition appeared. 

Some of the papers undoubtedly suffered in popularity in the 
early months of their existence because of the feeling of some 
soldiers that the papers were being used as "a Y. M. C. A. ad- 
vertising scheme." Wherever there was any basis for this be- 
lief the central directing board in New York acted promptly and 
eliminated editors who had not caught the vision of broader use- 
fulness which the camp journals were designed to serve. The 
copies were distributed free of charge. At first it was thought 
that a circulation of four thousand would fill the need of each 
camp, and the Y. M. C. A. supplied print paper for that number. 
When this proved inadequate, the local editors were permitted 
to solicit sufficient advertising to cover the cost of paper for an 
enlarged edition. At one time the combined circulation of all 
the Trench and Camp weeklies exceeded 380,000 copies. 

The Trench and Camp syndicate by no means monopolized the 
camp publishing field, for there were a score or more of inde- 
pendent journals. The best of these were generally to be found 
in cantonments where the Y. M. C. A. weeklies had not been 
established. Although lacking the standardization which came 
from national supervision, these organs frequently displayed 
greater individuality and enterprise than the league papers. 
On the other hand, they were not likely to enjoy as long a life, 
for when the troops who fathered them departed for France, the 
papers usually discontinued publication. 

One of the strongest of the independent organs was the Camp 
Sherman News, of Camp Sherman, Ohio. The idea of establish- 
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ing the Camp Sherman News, or Eighty-third Division News 
as it was first called, originated with Major General E. F. Glenn, 
first commandant of the cantonment; and the proprietor of the 
Columbus Evening Dispatch readily agreed to print the paper 
each week at his own expense. The first issue appeared on No- 
vember 7, 1917, and the paper enjoyed an uninterrupted exist- 
ence until it was discontinued on July 31, 1919. It sold at a nom- 
inal cost, and at one time attained a circulation of 36,000; it 
never had any real competitor in the camp. For a short period 
one of the heavy field artillery companies published a paper 
called Shrapnel, which because of its success grew into a regi- 
mental organ known as the Howitzer; but whatever future lay 
before this hopeful project was cut short, after two numbers 
had been issued, by the rude interruption of a summons to its 
editors to leave for France. 

The most extraordinary venture in camp journalism was un- 
doubtedly the publication of a daily newspaper at Camp Sher- 
idan, Alabama, during the winter and spring of 1917-1918 while 
the thirty-seventh division was stationed there. This enterprise 
was unique from every point of view. The paper sought to com- 
bine the functions of the usual camp organ with those which an 
ordinary civilian daily is expected to perform. It was issued 
seven days a week and received full leased wire reports from 
two international news syndicates. One of these companies 
alone furnished from 12,000 to 16,000 words of telegraphic news 
daily, more than half of which had to be discarded because of the 
editorial policy to publish only such news as would interest the 
soldiers. Unlike other camp journals, it was, in the full sense 
of the term, a soldiers' newspaper. Soldiers gathered and ed- 
ited the news, they operated the linotype machines, they solicit- 
ed the advertising, and they managed the circulation. It was 
the proud boast of the editors of the Sheridan Reveille, as the 
paper was called, that "from the time the news breaks in the 
camp until the paper is delivered before reveille every morn- 
ing, no civilian hand touches the copy. ' ' The paper was printed 
on pages of seven columns each, and contained four pages daily 
with six or eight pages in the Sunday edition. 

The first issue appeared on December 5, 1917. As in the case of 
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every successful soldier publication, the success of the Sheridan 
Reveille was due largely to the fact that experienced newspaper 
men guided its destinies. Of the editorial staff, Lieutenant H. P. 
French, the editor-in-chief, had been connected for a long time 
with the Washington Post; Jack Koons, the managing editor, 
had formerly been an editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer; Fred 
Pletcher, the telegraph editor, had served in a similar capacity 
with the Cleveland Plain Dealer ; and the cartoonist, Don Pal- 
mer, had as a civilian drawn cartoons for the Chicago Daily 
News. 

The trials of the editors in getting out the paper every twenty- 
four hours in the midst of military duties would read like fic- 
tion. The first six weeks' experience inspired the staff to 
declare editorially: "We are convinced that the organization 
and production of a newspaper, especially in an army camp, is 
as delightful and entertaining as selling silk sox or castor oil to 
a gang of mad, head-hunting African heathens." Obstacles ap- 
peared on every hand. The difficulty of getting the papers 
mailed out of the Montgomery postoffice seemed unusually great 
for reasons which no one seemed able to fathom. The news- 
papers of Montgomery sought to discredit the paper and to in- 
terfere with its publication because of its attractiveness to local 
merchants as an advertising medium. Incidentally, the military 
authorities believed that the men on the staff should occasionally 
be called upon to perform duties other than those connected 
with getting out a daily newspaper. Nevertheless, the Reveille 
continued to appear and its success is attested by its wide cir- 
culation in the camp and in the home communities from which 
the soldiers came. After one hundred and forty-two issues, it 
discontinued publication when preparations were under way to 
entrain for France, justly proud of its record of being the only 
daily paper in the world published exclusively by soldiers. 

A more modest experiment in daily newspapers, undertaken 
at the naval training station at Great Lakes, Illinois, survives to 
the present time. This news medium, which bears the name of 
the Great Lakes Bulletin, contains eight small pages of three 
columns each; it is published by the bluejackets every day in 
the week except Sunday, and sells for one cent. Notwithstand- 
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ing the fact that its circulation during the war exceeded fifteen 
thousand, it had to apologize to the public because it could not 
print all the copies that were demanded. 

After all, the most extraordinary feature about the camp 
newspapers was the service they rendered in helping to fashion 
the best armies in the world out of masses of miscellaneous 
humanity. By means of the soldier press the interest of the 
men, from their first arrival in camp, was captured and focused 
on the life of the division of which they formed a part. They 
were led to think in terms of their camp just as freshmen in 
college are taught to regard themselves as part of a larger cam- 
pus community. The transition from civilian life to military 
life was rendered easier by means of reasoned articles on the 
necessity for teamwork and obedience and by editorials on the 
nature of the issues at stake in the war. The men were made 
acquainted with the facilities offered by the religious and social 
welfare agencies operating in and near the cantonment and 
encouraged to make frequent use of them. The camp journals 
conducted publicity campaigns for war risk insurance policies 
and boosted the sales of liberty loan bonds and war saving 
stamps into the millions. The Camp Sherman Netvs reported 
at the end of one week's campaign that 21,378 of the officers 
and men out of the 32,844 in camp had applied for military in- 
surance policies averaging $8,565 each. 

The camp press also had a large circulation in the home com- 
munities of the soldiers. When the project of a soldiers' news- 
paper was under consideration at Camp McClellan, Alabama, 
one of the general officers of the camp shrewdly observed : "We 
need one representative publication under the supervision Of the 
camp to offset the impressions given by 35,000 letters leaving 
the camp each week uncensored. The people at home reading 
the newspaper will obtain a true and clear vision of the actual 
life here." This service the soldier press splendidly performed. 
The papers always insisted that the soldiers should write to 
their families, and some even went so far as to suggest 
each week subjects that the home folks were likely to be inter- 
ested in, such as : "How much weight are you gaining? Don't 
you think that regular hours agree with you? How many new 
friends have you made since coming to camp?" These papers 
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were largely responsible for the nation-wide crusade, early in 
the war, for the writing of cheerful letters to soldiers by their 
civilian friends. 

Almost as important was the part that the soldier journal- 
ists played in protecting the interests of the men in uniform 
from the predatory or ill-considered actions of the civilian pop- 
ulation round about the training camps. The Sheridan Reveille 
carried through a successful campaign to eliminate the evil of 
overcharging by taxi drivers. The Camp Dodger, Gamp Sher- 
man News, and many other papers did everything in their power 
to expose merchants who unfairly raised prices in dealing with 
soldiers. One heavy black headline read in true metropolitan 
style: "Banish the burglars, rid the city of these profiteering 
pirates." The editors published blacklists, warning readers of 
those business houses which should not be patronized; and a 
few papers even declined to accept advertisements from firms 
which would not first guarantee that their merchandise had not 
been marked up for soldier purchasers. The papers also con- 
ducted campaigns to rid the camps of seditious literature and 
did many other things to safeguard the morals and material 
comfort of the men in uniform. 

Besides news sheets of the kinds that have been described, 
humorous papers made their appearance in the army camps, 
most of them short-lived. Pictorial magazines proved more 
successful. One firm, the Camp publishing company, arranged 
early in the war for the publication of a series of fortnightly 
photographic reviews in four southern cantonments, each mag- 
azine, however, containing pictures devoted exclusively to sol- 
dier activities in the particular camp. The best example of the 
illustrated magazine was unquestionably the Great Lakes Re- 
cruit, which is still being published by the bluejackets at the 
naval training station at Great Lakes, Illinois. This is a month- 
ly magazine of many pages, printed on heavy paper and con- 
taining scores of attractive photographs, artistic drawings 
and cartoons. It sells for but twenty cents and compares fav- 
orably with the best illustrated periodicals known to civilian life 

The soldiers of democracy were not content to leave their 
newspapers behind them when they entered upon overseas ser- 
vice. At the American embarkation camps, a weekly newspaper 
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called Going Over was distributed free of charge by the inter- 
national war work council of the Y. M. C. A. When the tide 
turned and the troops began to return to America, this paper 
promptly changed its name to Coming Bach, On board the troop- 
ships miniature daily newspapers sprang up as if by magic, con- 
taining radio dispatches of the latest military developments in 
Europe and quips and jests of local import. These sheets seldom 
lived longer than the duration of the voyage ; but occasionally a 
paper like the Hatchet, published on board the George Washing- 
ton, survived a succession of voyages. 

Once on the other side, the soldiers managed to keep in touch 
with the world's events and with each other's doings through 
the Stars and Stripes, the official news organ of the American 
expeditionary forces and the best known of all soldier news- 
papers. This paper was printed at the office of the London 
Daily Mail; the first issue appeared on February 8, 1918. It 
quickly obtained enough advertising to become self-supporting 
and won a net paid circulation of 200,000, many of the copies 
going to civilians in America. Single copies sold for fifty cen- 
times. Due to its size, typographical appearance, news service, 
special departments, and able editorials, the paper gave the im- 
pression of a journal of many years' standing. Publication was 
suspended with the issue of June 13, 1919. 

The doughboy, however, was not content with a single news- 
paper of general circulation. His ingenuity and energy 
found vent in the establishment of many minor organs published 
by special units of the overseas army. These papers were usu- 
ally unpretentious little sheets printed with duplicating ma- 
chines or on abandoned printing presses, somewhat as in the 
revolutionary and civil wars. A notice in the Pauillac Pilot, 
issued by the United States naval aviation station at Pauillac, 
France, declared that that paper was being "turned out on a 
rheumatic French press, whose rollers have not moved since the 
memorable August day, four years ago, when its printers left 
its type cases to shoulder a rifle in defense of France. ' ' Of these 
lesser publications some of the better known were the Radiator, 
published weekly by the American ambulance service; the Ohio 
Rainbow Reveille, gotten out by the 166th infantry (formerly 
the fourth Ohio national guard) ; Plane News, the official avia- 
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tion paper; Gas Attack, representing the twenty-seventh divi- 
sion ; and the Spiker, organ of the eighteenth railway engineers. 
In February of the current year the latest army newspaper made 
its appearance when the army of occupation in Germany estab- 
lished an official newspaper under the appropriate title of the 
Watch on the Rhine. Next to the Stars and Stripes, this was 
the most pretentious organ published by our men overseas. It 
was printed by the men of the third division while they were 
stationed at Andernach, a little German town about ten miles 
from Coblenz, and sold for fifty pfennigs, A marked char- 
acteristic of all the overseas journals was the inexhaustible 
fund of humor and optimism upon which the editors were con- 
stantly able to draw. The severest hardships and the most dis- 
agreeable circumstances were treated in their columns as the 
greatest of larks. Occasionally these drolleries were inter- 
rupted with sharp rebukes for politicians at home who were 
trying to make personal or political capital out of the war's tor- 
tuous course. 

When President Wilson was informed that the national war 
work council was contemplating the establishment of a chain of 
soldier newspapers, he expressed the belief that these journals 
would have an important influence "in interpreting to the sol- 
diers the hope and enthusiasm of the nation behind them, and 
interpreting to the nation the fine determination and spirit of 
our men in arms." There can be no doubt that the khaki jour- 
nalists fulfilled this mission. And they imposed a heavy debt 
of gratitude on the historians who at some future time will 
seek to narrate the story of the part that the armed citizenry 
played in the winning of the great war. 
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